GEORGE DEWEY

As we cruised southward after leaving Mirs Bay,
the weather was such that we could continue the
preparation of crews and ships for action by drilling
the men again in battle drills and their stations in
case of fire, and for repairing injuries to the ships by
shell-fire, while we built barricades of canvas and
iron to shield the gun crews, protected the sides and
ammunition hoists with lengths of heavy sheet chain
faked up and down over a buffer of awnings, and
threw overboard much extra wood-work which, while
essential to comfort in time of peace, might become
ignited in an engagement. Had the Spaniards dis-
posed of their wood-work their ships would have
burned less fiercely both at Manila and at Santiago.
At night all lights were extinguished except one on
the taffrail to denote position, and even this was so
carefully screened as to be visible only from directly
astern. The presence of the squadron on the waters
was denoted alone by the dark forms of the ships
and the breaking of phosphorescence at their bows
and in the wake of their propellers.

Now, Consul Williams, when he came on board
just before our departure from Mirs Bay, had brought
news which was anything but encouraging. It upset
my preconceived ideas, as I had counted upon fight-
ing in Manila Bay. Just as the consul was leaving
Manila he had learned of the sailing of the Spanish
squadron for Subig Bay. Thus Admiral Montojo
at the last moment seemed to have realized theltr ^juc-
